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PROFESSOR WILLIAMS AT YALE 

Cornell and Yale are singularly linked in the life of Henry Shaler 
Williams. Professor Williams was born at Ithaca, graduated from 
Yale, then returned to Ithaca to teach at Cornell. In 1892 he is 
again at Yale, returning in 1904 to Cornell where his life work was 
finished. Six years of his young manhood were spent at Yale in 
undergraduate and graduate studies and eight years as professor 
of geology. Just twice that time was devoted to active service at 
Cornell. Yale thus shares with Cornell the prestige which comes 
from a great scientific name and it is fitting that the two universities 
should join in commemoration of the life and services of Professor 
Williams. 

The Yale records reveal little of Williams as an undergraduate 
except that his class work was well done, but it is easy to picture 
the boy taking walks along the shore of Long Island Sound collecting 
materials, bringing them home for study, and building the founda- 
tions for penetrating observation which later yielded such large 
returns to science. For Williams the graduate student, the eager 
boy already devoted to the search for the hidden meaning of natural 
phenomena, the distinction between teacher and student broke down. 
Williams was a member of a small company of sympathetic, earnest 
men — faculty and students — who together carried on their investiga- 
tions. The quality of his work as a graduate student is indicated by 
his thesis for the doctorate, which is not the elaboration of a task 
assigned by an instructor, but an exhaustive study and a significant 
contribution to science. 

In 1892 Yale was confronted with a difficult problem. It became 
necessary to select a successor to James D. Dana, America's fore- 
most geologist, and to fill the chair which for nearly a century had 
been made famous by Silliman and Dana. There were many able 
geologists in the country, but Professor Dana insisted on a man who 
combined pre-eminent attainments with personal character and faith, 
for the task in hand was not merely to present the facts and prin- 
ciples and methods of geology to successive groups of students, but 
to stand as an interpreter of the truths of nature. The doctrine of 
evolution in many quarters appeared to be in conflict with Christian 
faith. Great truths were to be reconciled and a great man was de- 
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manded for the task. Dana chose Professor Williams. And so it 
came about that after twenty years of distinguished service at 
Cornell, Williams came to. Yale as Silliman Professor of Geology. 
He came at the time when the great Manual of Geology was taking 
final form, and took part in the statement of the theory and facts of 
evolution which brought the teaching of the Manual in harmony with 
the leading scientific thought of the day. 

In the early nineties at Yale little room was found in the curri- 
culum for geology. The subject was offered only to Juniors and 
Seniors and was so restricted that relatively few men could elect it. 
The records show that during the first two years of Professor 
Williams' professorship students elected geology for no particular 
reason, but soon the class was found to consist of men who were 
seriously interested in problems of nature and their bearings on life. 
Williams was not a "popular" teacher, and he never received the 
doubtful honor of "favorite" professor as voted by the Senior Class. 
He knew no tricks of the lecture platform and cared little for ap- 
plause. He found it difficult to formulate dramatic situations and 
impossible to be dogmatic; his statements were accompanied by 
qualifications and exceptions. Williams loved the truth as few men 
love it ; he was not content with half truths. The effects of this style 
of teaching was easily seen in the reaction of the class. At first the 
teaching seemed confusing; few clear cut sentences could be written 
in a note book and cramming for tests on the basis of catch phrases 
was a very difficult task. Before the end of the course, however, the 
class realized that under the name of geology they were learning 
the greatest lesson open to men — the method of weighing evidence 
and thus arriving at truth. Many students of Williams have dupli- 
cated my experience. I came in from classes in philosophy and 
classics and was surprised at the method and content of the course. I 
asked myself the question: Is this geology? I had thought that 
geology was the study of rocks and fossils and valuable minerals, but 
found it a method of clear thinking — a road to the fundamentals of 
intellectual and spiritual life. As presented by Professor Williams 
geology was not a guide to making money or to the collection and 
labelling of natural objects. It was a method of adjusting one's 
thinking to great truths. The many students who came under 
Williams' influence learned to view the world in a new light. Space 
and time and matter and living organisms took on new meaning, 
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and somehow assumed a spiritual aspect, so that knowledge was not 
mere acquisition of facts and methods, but a something which 
ennobled its possessor. Someway also the search for truth un- 
tarnished by mercenary or selfish motives tended to dissolve doubts 
and to land one on a solid foundation. Teaching which produces 
such results is a man's work. 

Williams exerted a large influence through an advanced course 
in the Philosophy of Life and Organisms — a course sometimes en- 
rolling a dozen, sometimes one hundred or two hundred, as arrange- 
ment of the curriculum allowed choice on the part of students. The 
teachings of this course became campus discussion, and entered into 
the thinking of graduates, undergraduates, and faculty. Its value 
was so obvious that after Williams returned to Cornell the course 
was again organized and is now one of the prominent features of 
the Yale curriculum. 

At Yale we remember Professor Williams as a man wholly un- 
selfish, who would not magnify his importance, who would not fight 
for what might be considered his rights. He was ready to use poorly 
equipped laboratories and class rooms, to take undesirable hours for 
teaching in order to advance the work of others. He freely shared 
his great fund of knowledge and experience and seemed more in- 
terested in the success of others than in his own success. Unselfish- 
ness and devotion to truth are the traits we remember in this great 
man. They characterized his personal relations, his teaching and 
his writing. More than any man of my acquaintance he exemplified 
the text: "Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make ye 
free." 

Williams' work lives in his writings and perhaps even more in 
his students, but his death is no small loss. Unselfish teachers of 
truth are rare in any generation. 

Herbert E. Gregory 



